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ce, at five dollars per year, payable in advance. 
oe When this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 
on hand will be delivered or sent to the order of the sub- 
scriber with his receipt. 
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New Caratocue.—We have prepared and 
this day issue (in an extra sheet of this paper,) a 
new Prospectus and Catalogue of our establish- 
ment. We respectfully request each ef our 
ubscribers and all others who take an interest 
in such subjects, to aid us in circulating our said 
“extra.” We have printed a large number and 
shall feel obliged to any gentleman who will send 
us his own address or those of any of his friends 
who would take an interest in our establishment, 
that we may send them copies through the mail 
or otherwise. 


Our Price Current.—It has been remarked 
to us that our quotations, especially of Clover and 
Grass Seeds, are higher than those of the news- 
papers of our city, and that the reason is not ob- 
vious. The fact stated is true, and the reason is 
this:—The general commercial report isof course 
concerning the general markets, while ours, re- 
gards articles of such quality as we are willing to 


: to our customers, who order from us. ac- 


| 


ing to our own Price Current. Were we for 
instance to copy from the daily papers their quota- 
tion of the prices of Grass Seed, we should be 
hound to execute orders at those prices; and this 
would compel us to send to our customers arti- 
cles that we are satisfied would not please them, 
such as Clover and ri 


Garlic mized in various 


pple, orchard Grass and 

sroportions. "To avoid 
¢ articles as we 
can supply them at, when to be had at all of the 
proper quality. Our price current generally cor- 
responds with thatof the “ American,” except in 
a few articles as above stated, for like the careful 
editors of that excellent commercial paper, we 


take our prices from actual transactions in the}: 


this we quote such prices of these 


| sity. 
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Battimore Market.—Several droves of cat- 
tle sold in the early part oflast week at $4,50a4,75, 
in demand at these prices. A drove of 150 hogs 
was sold on) Thursday at $5,373 to butchers and 
market dealers. Three other lots (about 700) 
were sold in Franklin street at ¢$5—and another 
lot at $5,124. 

Woot is still in good demand at our quotations. 
Beans and Peas are much. wanted, and would 
command good prices. 


Live Stock AND THEIR Foop—One of the great 
objects for farmers, especially those with poor, 
i.e. unimproved farms, ought to be to economise 
fodder or provender in keeping live stock over 
winter. One of the means for passing this annu 
al strait successfully, and one too which many 
farmers too much overlook, is to reduce one’s 
stock to the lowest number practicable, or else 
they will eat up all the earnings of summer. 
For the rest, ample provision ought tosbe made 
by the most exact saving, not only of hay and 
straw, but of root crops, corn-stalks, and whatev- 
er else can by the help of the straw-cutter and 
the steamer be converted into food. 


Crover oF sorts.—A southern farmer in a 
late letter to us on the subject of manuring with 
clover, says, he finds the southern or low red clo- 
ver quite as good for land as the northern or tall 


sapling. 


PREPARING FoR corN.—Thus writes one of 
our southern correspondents, who is a master of 
his art : 

“ T am about to plough out 12 acres of land one 
way in ridges 4} feet apart, by throwing three 
furrows together to decompose as much as possi- 
ble by April for corn—the clover is eaten off it 
bare. If the three furrows leave any interval be- 
tween, I mean to merely run a‘furrow or furrdws 
across and plant my corn in April. Let the clo- 
ver on the intervals spring up and grow as much 
as it pleases, till about 20th Mav, then lay it over 
with the plough and work all ontop. [hope to 
save in this way some exhaustion of the soil. 


Tue Tea Prant.—There is much error 
prevailing on this side of the cape of Good Hope, 
in relation to the Tea Plant, and the real differ- 
ences among the various kinds of Tea imported 
from China. In the course of recent proceed- 
ings by the British government in fixing the 




















































question of kinds and* distinctions was liscuss- 
ed; and the evidence taken by a commitiee of the 
Jouse of Commons go ascertain whether itis 
practicable to distinguish accurately the . differ- 
ent denominations of tea, contains information 
relating to the tea-plant differing from accounts 
heretofore given. According to the evidence of 
the Company’s officers, the tea-plant in China 
has two distinct varieties, if not species, which 
respectively yield the black and the green teas. 
The tree, as is well known, is an ever-green, 
growing to the height of five orsix feet. The 
pickings of the leaves begin in May, when the 
plant is in full leaf, but ready to shoot out other , 
leaves. 
In the black tea plant, the first shoot on th 
bud coming out, then covered with hair, form 
the fine flowery-pekoe. A few days’ more growth 
makes the hair begin to fall off; the leafthen ex- 4 
pands, and becomes the black-leaf pekoe. Some (it ee, 
young shoots have fleshier and finer leaves, which ~* 7 
make the souchong. ‘The nextbest leaves make 
the campoi, the next congou, and the refuse and 
inferior leaves the bohea. These are the states © 
in which the black teas are collecté@ by the tea 
farmers. 
The varieties of green tea appear to rigindl ate, . 
not from the stages of picking, like the” Black si 
partly from difference of treatment and mag 
tion, partly from difference of soils. A la 
portion of twankay tea is the growth of a d 
district from that which produces #he’ 
When a tea-merchant buysgreen téa fre 
mer, he subjects it to wink 
tain the varieties: he if 
which takes out ‘the du 
the gunpowder; then thi 
passes the small leaf’ ‘hyson 
other sieves successively ] 
largest degree of size, and what does not pass the « 
third sieve, forms hyson-skin. The teas then un- 
dergo the process of firing, in an iron pan, at. 
great degree of heat, which*®ives the leay 
tighter twist, and brings them up to their 
The tea which passes the first sieve is then put 
into a winnowing machine, dnd the fan blows aut 
the light leaf at the further end, the larger broken ” 
leafata shorter distance.. The heavier, teas, as 
the gunpowder and hyson, fall nearer to or fur- 
ther from the hopper, agcording to their gravity, 
and are then separaté@ by the winnowing ma- 
chine. When fairly made. the difference 
tween the young hyson an f the gunpowder 
be this: the young leaf,which takes the long twist, 3 
will form the young hyson, and that w takes * 
the round twist will form the gunpowder. 
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At Ipswich Lamb Fair, a Mr. ae 








mode of collecting the duties on’this article, the 


sented a.turnip slicing cart, which will y . 
load of turnips and spread them ever the Pes 
sheep, as the horse walks forward. * 
*. 
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USE OF CLOVER. 
Te the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener— 

Dear Sir :—1 am exceedingly surprised to- 
» day on reading the communication of Mr. H. C. 
Hoyt, of Washington, North Carolina, to find him 
80 wholly unacquainted with the cultivation of 
clover, so exceedingly important in a system of 
farming. I rejoice to find one so far south mak- 
ing such inquiries. 1 have always believed that 
clover can be advantageously cultivated through- 
4 out Virginia and North Carolina, and even on 
» » | highlands farther south. I would advise Mr. Hoyt 
to plough up as soon as possible this full, 5 or 6 
acres of his highest land, no matter how rich it 
may be, either in itself or by the application of 
well rotted manure ploughed in—let it lie till the 
first week of March, then stir it with the ploughand 
harrow till it is perfectly mellow ; sow thereon a- 
bout half a bushel of oats or two bushels of peas 
» orbeanssuited tothe climate,and harrow them well 
in—then sow a bushel of early Maryland clover 
gseed; as soon as the clover grows to the length of 
an inch or thereabouts, let him sow on it one 
bushel of ground plaster to the acre, with 6 or 8 
bushelsf lime and as many of strong or leached 
» ashes mixed up minutely together. If he does 
this on 6 acres of rieh high or rolling soil of what 
is called a sandy loam, I think he will have clo- 
ver. If he has not as good a crop at first, that is, 
in 1836, let him carefully gather the seed from his 
own clover and sow it again in the same manner, 
4 and thus pursue a course for the purpose of accli- 
> . “mating liis clover. I cannot doubt for one mo- 
> © Siient that even his greatest efforts bestowed at 

: , will in the end be amply remunerated. 
"fou see I advise a small portion of oats or 
is6'to be sown, lest the young clover which 
its to be a strangerin his region be smother- 
t Or otherwise injured—yet something to 

















































shade the young clover is neccssary—any other 
posure th t of a south-western is to be 
preferred, w the object is to acclimate nor- 


hen plants, t0°"avoid the intense rays of a hot sun 
in Southern latitudes. The lime and ashes are 
Fa advised to supply a ‘sufficiency of moisture in his 
: a hot dry climateyou know alkalies accomplish 

this when used in moderate quantities. I took 

im hand to induce a very worthy gentleman, Mr. 

‘Wilson, of South Carolina, then in Congress, to 

introduce the cultivation of clover in his part of 
the state—he bought seed and went home deter- 
mined to do it, but he died the same year, and 
what trial he had made Inever heard. A high or 
rolling situation composed of soil containing a 
gmall portion of sand I’consider as most favorable 
for the cultivation of clover with the use of plas- 
ter—One fact every farmer must have observed, 
that seeds of all kinds will vegetate and maintain 

=, “their hold better on rich than on poor land. I 
* would also advise Mr. Hoyt, in his first essay 

® with cléver, to select a northern exposure. 

I have no doubt from many trials that in this 
state (Maryland,) it is better to sow clover seed 
in April than sooner—severe frosts kill much of 

: young clover sown sooner; mine sown this 
first week of April, has done admirably 
well. A Farmer or Maryianp. 


Ss 
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Me 
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DISEASES OF WHEAT. 
[From the Penny Magazine.] 
The Grain Worms—Vibrio Tritici. 

The existence of this most extraordinary dis- 
ease in wheat has been, comparatively speaking, 
but a very short time known ; and it is only of a 
very recent date that it has attracted the notice of 
the practical agriculturists in this country. In 
July, 1807, I received for the first time, some 
growing specimens of wheat-plants infected with 
this disease, from Kent, where ic was said that 
the disease had existed some years, and, from its 
spreading, had attracted the notice of the farmers. 
They distinguished it by the odd names of Ear- 
Cockles, or Brown Purples, on account of the 
distorted shapes and dark-brown color of the dis- 
eased wheat-grains, which bear some resemblance 
to a weed generally growing in corn-fields, and 
vulgarly called Corn-Cockles, or Purples, the 
Agrostema Githago Linneus. In Hampshire the 
disease is called Burnt corn. 

From continued supplies of fresh specimens 
from Kent, I have been enabled to ascertain many 
important facts respecting the nature and proper- 
ties of the minute animals engendering this dis- 
ease. ‘These experiments and results were so far 
satisfactory as to establish incontestably the 
fact, that the white fibrous substances within 
the cavities of the distorted grains consist of 
real organized animals, endowed with the ex- 
traordinary property of having their power of mo- 
tion suspended for a considerable length of time, 
and of having it again restored by the mere appli- 
cation of water. But how are these animals in- 
troduced into the cavities of the young germens ? 
And how are they propagated? These were 
questions which I could not at first answer, and I 
considered that these facts could only be ascer- 
tained by tracing the worms from the sowing of 
the seed-corn through the whole progress of the 
vegetation of the plant. 

Being fully convince! that the worms or their 
eggs, like the seed ‘of the fungi of the pepper- 
brand and dust-brand, must be absorbed by the 
germinating seed-corn, and propelled by the circu- 
lating sap into the young germens, and reflecting 
that I had successfully inoculated the wheat- 
grains with the fungi, I determined to try the 
same’ experiment with these worms; accordingly, 
I selected a sufficient number of sound wheat- 
grains, and extracting a small portion of the worms 
from the cavities of the infected grains, (which 
had been previously soaked in water about an 
hour,) and placing some in the grooves on the 
posterior sides of the sound grains, I left them for 
some days to get dry, and planted ‘them in the 
ground on the 7th of October, 1807. At the 
same time I planted some sound wheat-grains in 
separate holes, about two inches deep, and in each 
hole two or three infected grains also. About 
the middle of November most of the seeds had 
come up, and from time to time I took some of 
these young plants for examination, but did not 
perceive any effect of the inoculation till the 3rd 
of December, when, out of nine plants, five prov- 
ed to be infected with live worms. In the first 
plant, after carefully splitting the young plant from 
the root upwards, | found in the then unorganiz- 
ed substances, between the radicle and the plu- 





+] 





mula, three young worms very lively, but 
much larger than those with which the g 
was inoculated ; in another plant I found one fal. 
sized worm, but no eggs about it; in the thir 
plant I found a still larger worm than the last, buy * 
in dividing the stem I had cut the worm in 

and it soon died; it seemed to be full of eggs: jin 
the other two plants I found some worms quite 
young, and some half grown; but on the other 
four plants the inoculation had no effect. The 
fact that, at such an early stage of the vegetati 

of these inoculated seed grain, such large worms 
were found, confirms my first supposition, that it 
requires several generations of these worms to in- 
troduce their eggs into the young germens; the 
large worms found in the substance of the you 
stem were undoubtedly some of the oxigiaal 
worms with which the seed-corn was inocula 

for they were on they point of laying their eggs 
in that stage, and these eggs, being again prow” 
pelled by the rising sap a stage further, then 
come to maturity, and again lay their eggs, and 
thus progressively reach the elementary substance 
of the ear, where they are finally deposited in the 
then forming germens; the whole progress pro- 
bably requiring three or four such reproductions, 

(Mr. Bauer then describes many subsequent 
examinations of infected plants, referring to the 
representations and descii;iens given. A detail- 
ed account of the natu:s od properties of these 
worms was laid befor ‘he Royal Society, read on 
the 5th of December, 1822, and published in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions” of 1823, under.the 
title of “ Microscopical Observations on the Sus- , 
pension of the Muscular Motions of the Vibrio 
Tritici.”’) 

My experiments, for resuscitating the grain- 
worms, I have repeated almost every succeeding 
year to this day, and always with the same suc- 
cess; but I find that the longer the specimens are 
kept dry, the grains require to lay in water a 
greater length of time before the worms will re- 
cover, and that, at every repetition of an experi- 
ment, a smaller number of worms recover their 
motion, and that after the same specimens (the 
produce of the grains inoculated in 1807) had 
been kept dry six years and one month, the worms 
were all really dead; this period is the longest 
which I have as yet ascertained that these worms 
can retain their reviviscent quality. ; 

That this disease is contagious, is sufficiently 
proved by the fact, that it can at pleasure be suc- 
cessfully inoculated on the soundest seed-corn. 
‘ihe infection, however, is not so generally nor so 
readily communicated as the diseases occasioned 
by the fungi of the smut-balls or dust-brand, a 
few infected ears of which are capable of contam- 
inating and infecting the whole contents of 8 
barn. Grains infected with these worms having 
no embryos, cannot vegetate and produce again 
diseased grains themselves, but can only. commu- 
nicate the infection by coming in contact with the 
germinating seed-corn in the soil, by the moisture 
of which the worms are revived and extricate 
themselves, which I have so often observed they 
do when kept some time in water. 

Steeping the seed-corn in lime-water, in the 
same manner as advised for preventing the dis 
eases occasioned by the fungi, is the most effica- 
cious method of preventing the spreading of this 
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disease. 1 have repeated the experiment by ino- 
eulating, very strongly, sound wheat-grains with 
the worms, and afterwards steeping them in lime- 
‘water, and the infection was always prevented ; I 
have also steeped some sound wheat-grains in 
lime-water, and after having kept them ina dry 
state for some days, 1] imoculated*them strongly 
with the worms, but on examining the plants, not 
ene instance of infection occurred. From these 
facts it is evident, that properly steeping the seed- 
corn in lime-water before sowing, is a sure pre- 
yentive of the disease occasioned by grain-worms. 
F.B. 


[From the Southern Agriculturist.] 
EFEECT OF MARSH-MUD ON VEGETATION, 

A few, days before the recent gale in August, 
we had about aninch thick of marsh-mud, (which 
had been thrown on the high ground, two months 
previous,) placed between five or six of the rows 
of an okra bed ; shortly after the gale, we found 
the leaves dropping from every part of the okra, 
where no marsh-mud had been placed, and no- 
thing but the decaying stalks are now remaining. 
The okra had arrived at its maturity, and agreea- 
ble to the laws of nature, is decaying. But those 

ts where the marsh-mud had been spread still 
remained in full and vigorous growth, and pro- 
duce fruit as usual. Will some of the numerous 
readers of the Agricullurist, give an explanation 
of the causes of the above? Was there some pro- 
perty in the salt earth that produced it? Or may 
it have been produced by the roots havingreceived 
an extra covering? May not the above fact be 
usefully applied to agriculture ? The okra is very 
nearly allied to cottov, and was even placed un- 
der the same genus. May not the cotton plant be 
preserved from dropping its bolls at the particular 
season, by the timely application of marsh-mud ? 


[From the same. } 
FREE SCHOOLS; BY A FARMER. 

Mr. Editor,—Among the great improvement 
of the present times, the facilities given to modes 
of education, may be regarded as of the greatest 
importance; and none of these is more deserving 
of attention, than the plans by which the children 
of the poor are made to defray the expenses of 
their tuition, by their industry, either wholly or 
in a great part. This has been in an especial 
manner successful, in the institution of Mr. Fel- 
lenberg, at Hofwyl, in Switzerland ; and as one of 
the leading features of it, is to prepare the pupils 
to become tutors, and in turn to disseminate their 
knowledge in the same economical manner, we 
may look for the extensive diffusion of the sys- 
tem throughout Europe, and it is to be hoped in 
time, throughout this country, which is peculiarly 
well adapted for the reception of it. General 
Greene, at Washington (City,) is about to make it 
subseryient to the promotion of cheap printing, 
and proposes to form a school of 200 boys, who 
are to support themselves by their labour, in that 
business, while at the same time they are to be 
educated and taught it asa trade. In the same 
way it may be applied to every other handicraft 
trade ; but it is as relates to agriculture, that it is 
of most importance, in the Southern section of 
this Union, where that interest is so exclusively 


Our Free School institutions which have done 
so much good, have yet been faulty in some im- 
portant respects. Jt has been objected to them, 
that where the population is thin and scattered, 
the advantages cannot be participated in, by such 
as are unable to board their children near them— 
the distance precludes it—and in consequence, in 
districts where education is most needed, it is 
least imparted. Now, if the free-schools in the 
country districts were located on farms (and the 
cheapness of land offers every facility for this 
purpose) it would necessarily be a part of the 
plan, to have the children lodged and boarded at 
the school, that the division of their time, between 
healthful labour and study might be made. The 
habits of industry obtained at such a seminary, 
both from precept and example, would not beone 
of the least of its benefits; but the knowledge 6f 
a business, by which a living may be procured, at 
the same time, that the rudiments of learning are 
obtained, is an inestimable advantage; any sys- 
tem of education for those who are destined to 
labour, that stops short of this object, may be 
considered defective. Reading and writing are 
but preliminary steps to the formation of youths, 
for the business of life, and are imperfect without 
the latter, which is indispensable for their wel- 
fare, and to secure them from the evils of idle- 
ness and vice. 

This outline may be regarded but as hints to 
introduce the subject to the consideration of the 
public. At a future time the details may be en- 
tered upon; and, indeed, by referring to the ac- 
counts of the Hofwyl school, which are to be 
found in the American Furmer, and other recent 
publications, every reflecting mind will be able to 
complete the system, which is as simple as it is 


useful. A FARMER. 


Jupce Buew’s Farm. 

Judge Buel, who resides near Albany, has 
a farm which is the admiration of visitors. One, 
who recently had the pleasure of walking over it, 
writes as follows to the editor of the New York 
Farmer :— 

Judge Buel is emphatically,and in the strictest 
sense of the phrase, a book farmer. [le was bred 
a printer, and, I believe followed that business 
without having any practical acquaintance with 
farming, until about ten years ago he purchased 
the place where he now resides; but which was 
a piece of waste ground, considered of very little 
value, being very indifferent soil, run over with 
shrub pines and interpersed with marshes. This 
piece of ground which notwithstanding its location 
about two miles from the city, could never, at any 
time in its natural state, have been worth more 
than from 20 to $0 dollars per acre, would now be 
an object of speculation at two hundred dollars. 
This same spot which I have looked at with re- 
gret at its dreary appearance, as in former years I 
have ridden past it, is now, by the “book-learnt 
skill” of its owner, changed to a scene which a 
monarch might envy, and a philosopher of the 
most refined taste might long contemplate with 
pleasing admiration. In all his plans of operation, 
and choice in selecting subjects for cultivation, 
his only instructors have been his own reflections 
aided by his well selected library’ * * Here 
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ground, which, ten years since, would 
have been taken as a gift, advanced in value from 
its cost, in less than,ten years, more than sixhun- ~ © 
dred per cent.; and in this dry and unproductive 
season, when farmers are cutting and clearing the — 
ground of their withered and unripe corn, he can « 
see a crop of from eighty to ninety bushels to the 
acre, and every other production of a well regu- , 
lated farm yielding in proportion. And not only 
the agriculturist—the admirer of the beauties of 
nature may here view and contemplate the pro- 
ductions of every quarter of the globe ; the bota- 
nist, the horticulturist, and the florist may here in- 
crease their catalogues of subjects from the speci- 
mens before them, while the tyro in each branch 
may improve his knowledge by the scientific and , — 
instructive remarks and explanations of Mr. Wil- 
son, the partner and overseer of the nursery and 
gardens. 
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Brive Cotorinc MATTER FROM STRAW OF 
Buck Wueat.—We intended to have mentioned 
this subject earlier in the season, in order that | ~ 
some of our readers who had buck wheat upon 4 — 
their premises might try the experiment and as- 
certain more satisfactorily the facts of the ' . 
But we will bring it forward now ; perhapsit may : 
be recollected in its proper season. ‘Fhe method i 
which has heen recommended for preparing the . 
coloring matter from this plant is the following— ~~ 
Cut the stems before the grain is fully ripe, and ~~ 
spread them upon the ground exposed to the sun 
and thus exposed until the seeds drop off with 
ease. When the grain is separated from the stems, 
they are thrown into heaps, moistened with wa- § ~ 
ter, and left to ferment to such a degree, that,de- 
composition takes place, and a blue edlor-is de- 
veloped. It is then formed into balls or flateakes = 
which are dried in the sun or by a stove, aftef) =| 
which if the balls be boiled in water, they i ee 
an intensely blue color which is not affe 
vinegar or oil of vitriol. It may ‘be 
ed into red by adding an alkali as potash or) 
with Nutgalls it strikes a blacker, 
fine green is afforded by evapa 
that stuffs dyed blue by this” 
their colors well, and appear v ; 

We have never prepared any coloring matter 
from this plant, nor can we vouch for the. truth 
of the above statement, but certainly, we think it 
worth a trial. 
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Hors 1v Maint.—The Hop crop seems: to 
have been very abundant in Maine the past: year. 
A Bangor paper says there are farmers within 
thirty miles of that town who have taken a thou- 
sand dollars in cash as the clear income from their 
crop of Hops the present season. 





German Geese.—The Old Colony Democrat 
says, that George Sisson of Warren, R. I, has.a 
large flock of German Geese, imported by the 
late Judge Sisson. They are much larger than » 
the common native breed; weighing whenfat 
170r 18 Ibs. The flesh is of an excellent 

and flavor. They are said to be entirely 

from the odious..squalling, flying and creeping 
characteristics of the native breed. sal 
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the common agriculturist can. see a piece of 





Idleness is the sepulchre of a living man. Jee 
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_ [From the London Lancet.] 
LECTURES ON VETERINARY MEDICINE, 


_ * Delivered in the University of London, by Mr. 


Youatt——tecture Vi.—(Concluded.) 


Nasal Polypus in the Dog.—A dog was 
brought tome afew days ago with a polypus 
completely occupying one of the nostrils and pro- 
truding more than half an inch. It was a soft, 
compressible, but not bleeding polypus. The 
animal did not seem to be so much inconveni- 
enced as I should have imagined, and breathed 
freely through the other nostril. It had been ob- 
served more than a twelvemonth ; it seldom pro- 
truded further than when I saw it, and was some- 
times invisible for one or two months. As I was 
gently pulling it as far down as I could, in order 
to fix the ligature as high up as possible, the dog 
struggled violently and the polypus was torn out 
by the roots. [use the word in the plural num- 
ber; for there were, as you will perceive, two 
distinct pedicles or roots, both attached to the bo- 
dy of the tumour, appearing to be continuations 
‘of its substance, and gradually diminishing until 
they seemed to terminate in a thin membrane. A 
few drops only of blood followed the removal of 
the polypus, and the animal did well. Nasal po- 
lypi are not of common occurrence in the dog. 


CORYZA. 


By coryza I mean inflammation of, and de- 
fluxion from, the nasal cavity, or the cells with 
which it is connected. Catarrh is the same affec- 
tion extending to the fauces. It may be so far 
connected with catarrh as being often the precur- 
sor of it, but it is a distinct affection and of no 
unfrequent occurrence. From exposure to night 
air or to cold we feel a partial obstruction in the 
nose, a slight heaviness,a pain in the forehead in 
the region of the frontal sinuses, and an increased 
defluxion from the nose. This is sometimes the 
precursor of a more extensive and worse disease, 
but often it goes eff with little care, and is scarce- 
ly worthy of atigntion. 

In the Horse.—So in a horse we can easily 
trace the slight and circumscribed affection. From 
exposure to cold, or from some unknown cause, 
he appears to be a little heavy; there is a slight- 
ly increased labour in respiration, a little redness 
of the nostril, and defluxion from it, and weeping 
from the eye, but no heat of the mouth, and no 
acceleration of the pulse. We give him a warm 
mash, and all goes off. , 

But we have seen that the lining membrane of 
the nose is an exceedingly sensitive one. It is, 
besides, too much exposed to unnatural stimulus, 
and becomes debilitated and disposed to take on 
inflammation. The extreme changes of tempera- 
ture under the influence of which he suffers 
would scarcely be thought credible. Twenty 
hours out of four-and-twenty he stands in a 
heated stable, into which not a breath of pure and 
cool air is admitted, and then he is suddenly led 
info an atmosphere 30 or 40 degrees lower.— 
Nothing can be so injurious as these sudden 

The animal frame may be gradually 
i to any thing. We may enjoy equal health 
non the thermometer is at 90 in the shade, and 





when it is almost as low ag zero; but these sud- 
den and extreme changes nature cannot bear, and, 
applied to an enfeebled part, or an enfeebled con- 
stitution, they are downright murder. 

I am not now speaking of the general effect of 
our absurd and cruel treatment—the constitution- 
al derangement produced by the sudden revulsion 
of blood from the integument to the vital parts, or 
that which must be the consequence of the full 
sedative of extreme cold, brought suddenly to 
bear on an animal highly excited, and every ves- 
sel and every pour dilated, nor on the other hand, 
when the circulation loiters in the veins, and the 
part is exhausted by cold, the dangerous conse- 
quence of the blood again violently rushing on, 
and distending the constructed and paralised ves- 
sels. 

I have now to do only with the Schneiderian 
membrane,—that membrane, indeed, which is 
first and most exposed to these changes and in- 


juries, and which has been previously debilitated 


by ether causes. Jn my last lecture, I spoke of 
the mucous membrane of the nose as the guard 
of the lungs; as arresting every deleterious sub- 
stance, whether gaseous or more material; and 
how much has it to dohere! To what a villainous 
compound of smells is the stabled horse exposed 
during the far greater part of his time! Our eyes 
weep, and temporary coryza is established if we 
remain in the stable buta few minutes. He lives 
there. All these pungent particles fall on the 
membrane of his nose—they are detained there; 
they make their full and worst impression there ; 
then we cease to wonder that the vitality of the 
membrane is so much impaired; that inflainma- 
tion is so easily excited, and so difficult to be sub- 
dued, and so much disposed to spread to neigh- 
bouring parts. 

The frequent consequence of coryza in the 
horse is, as may be supposed from what I have 
said, the establishment of 


NASAL GLEET. 


The previous inflammation may have been 
slight, or it shall have passed altogether away ; 
but there remains an occasional, and sometimes a 
profuse discharge. If it is of the natural colour 
and consistence, and flows with some regularity, 
it probably proceeds from the nostril. If it flows 
more irregularly, and is discharged by fits and 
starts, and in considerable quantities, it proceeds 
from the cells of the face or head. If it wears 
the tinge of the food, the pharynx is affected, and 
the tensor muscle of the soft palate is relaxed. If 
it is purulent it does not follow that there is ul- 
ceration, for this is the character of a mucous 
membrane under inflammation ; but if the breath 
is fetid, and blood mingles with the pus, ulcera- 
tion has been established. This gleet will conti- 
nue sometimes for weeks and months, and bid 
defiance to’ all our applications ; if it does so, it 
too frequently degenerates in, or was from the 
beginning, another disease, the pest of the equine 
race. ‘This other disease, glanders, is principally 
characterised by a defluxion from the nose, and 
inflammation and ulceration of the Schneiderian 
membrane. How shall we distinguish the one 
from the other? Not always with certainty; but 
there are landmarks which will not often mislead 





us. We shall understand them better by-and-by, 








when wefhave treated of glanders; but we mast © 


say something about them even now, for the life: 
ofa valuable animal may be at stake, or perhaps we: i 


the safety of a whole stud. 

The discharge of nasal gleet is of @ mucous... 
character and not very adherent; the discharge 
of glanders is more pellucid and sticky, and yet 
sometimes when the discharge of nasal gleet ig 
small in quantity, it dries about the edge of the 
nostril, and gives an appearance of stickiness, dif. 
ficult, very difficult to be distinguished from that 
of glanders, and requiring all our “tact, talent, 
and discrimination.” 

The discharge of nasal gleet is always more or, 
less irregular ; that of glanders is constant. The 
first is of an uncertain hue, white, yellow, brown, 
the other is usually pellucid. The first is free” 
from smell, the second may be so, but it often 
stinks abominably. 

The submaxillary glands are not always af.” 
fected in nasal gleet, but generally they are a lit- 
tle soft, more enlarged, somewhat tender, and 
situated towards the centre of the channel. In 
glanders the glands are harder, not tender, nearer 
the jaw, and often adherent to it. 

‘he membrane of the nose in nasal gleet is. 
red, although indeed with variable intensity; but, 
that of the glandered horse is pale or livid. If the 
membrane is abraded in nasal catarrh, the abra- 
sions run in lines, and they are superficial ;- the 
edges are irregular and ragged. If the chancres 
of glanders run in lines, yet the ulcers are de- 
tached, rounded, deep, and the edges elevated.— 
Attention to these distinctions will preserve you 
from material error. I will suppose you to be 
consulted respecting a case of nasal catarrh. Be 
very guarded in your prognosis, and especially 
with reference to glanders. ‘Tiere may be little 
or no doubt in your mind with regard to the na- 
ture of the disease ; yetbe cautious. Remember 
that every disease that gradually impairs the 
strength of the constitution, may run on to glan- 
ders, and much more a disease of that membrane 
which is the very seat of glanders. You will 
guard vourself by a hint of this, that should the 
worst happen, it may not be imputed to you, that, 
where so much might be at stake, you had mista- 
ken the complaint. 

You are entering on the remedial treatment of 
it. It is one of the sequel:eof coryza or catarth, 
or some worse affection of the chest. It may be 
merely a symptom of one of them. Does any 
febrile action accompany the discharge? The 
pulse, the mouth, the loss of appetite, do they in- 
dicate the slightest degree of fever? If so, attack 
it, give digitalis, emetic tartar, and nitre. If you 
remove the cause the effect will cease. 

If there is no fever, but it is plainly a local dis- 
ease, chronic inflammation of the membrane of 
the nose, you must treat itas such. Js there any 
medicine which seems to have its principal ac- 
tion on the Schneiderian membrane? I imagine 
that there is. Sulphate of copper is a general to- 
nic, but with its principal determination to this 
membrane in restoring the tone of its debilitated 
excretory vessels, and enabling their orifices to 
contract. Its celebrity arises from this, and from 
many cases of nasal gleet being supposed to be 
cases of glanders. | will not deny that it has cured. 
glanders—so has every stimulant, and so has 
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? sedative, and so has nature, unassisted by 


gs. It should be given in doses of from ten grains 
johalf'a drachm. Here our veterinary practi- 
tioners are too apt to err. They are too fond of 
<gverwhelming doses of almost every mediciné.— 

are not content with a mild but permanent 
effect from the medicine which they exhibit, but 
they mast do every-thing at once, and they thus 
totally change the character of the medicine, and 
instead of renovating, exhaust and destroy. 

When I recommend so small a dose, [ would 
urge you to look at the seats of the disease, and 
jts connexion—the nature of the diseases of the 
yucous membrane—their insidious character— 
the danger of a'ministering t nics too soon, and 
often of adininistering them at all. Our best ve- 
terinary writer, Mr. W. Percival, had seen so 
much of this, that, in one of his lectures, he de- 
claims against the use of tonics altogether. This 
js wrong, but experience proves the impropriety 
of administering tonics too soon in a great varie- 
ty of diseases, and the folly of giving them in 

tdoses in any. Therefore give small doses, 
and except you are perfectly assured that all fe- 
brile action has ceased, and, even if you are, so 
liable is it in a mucous membrane to return, that 
these little doses must be guarded by an admix- 
ture of sedative medicine. Do that which ap- 
pears to be contradictory. Blow hot and cold at 
the same time. While you stimulate a part, 
guard the constitution ; and while you rouse and 
support the constitution, guard against the dan- 
gerous effect of tonics on some unusually debili- 
tated and irritable part. It is in this double ac- 
complishment of objects,—this regard to all con- 
nexions, and provision against all contingencies, 
that the perfection of practice consists. Then to 
my sulphate of copper I would add, in smaller 
doses, my usual fever medicine. I have seen 
much good effect from if, and I would recommend 
the practice to you. 

Aseton in the channel between the branches 
of the lower jaw has sometimes been useful as a 
derivative. Little restriction need be laid on di- 
et; and to moderate work there can be no ob- 
jection. Then, as a last resort, and a very ex- 
cellent one, there is the salt marsh. We do not 
sufficiently know its virtue in many cases of this 
kind, and indeed in almost every disease. There 
are few tonics comparable to it. I know of no- 
thing which so often succeeds in restoring the 
tone of any over-worked and debilitated part, or 
renovating the constitution generally. 


{From the American Turf Register.} 


OSAGE STALLIONS PROCURED. 
(We feel much gratified that the experiment 
proposed by our correspondent with the wild stal- 
lion of the prairies, is in a fair way of being tried. 
In respect of our offiéers on the frontiers, we 
were sute that it was necessary only to show 
them a field in which they could display their en- 
terprise and patriotism—men’s names have been 
immortalized by deeds far less useful than that 
of introducing in a country, a more valuable race 
of horses.] 
Fort Gibson, July 8, 1834. 
After closing my officiel letter of yesterday’s 
date, 1 opened it, for the purpose of enclosing 


Gibson and Major Hookjias they are lovers of the 
turf, to inform them that Lieut. S. W. Moore, has 
just returned to this post from cutting a road to 
the mouth of Faux Ouichitta, and he has suc- 
ceeded in purchasing from a party of Osage In- 
dians hunting on the L’eau Blue, a couple of 
prairie studs. One of them he has brought in 
with him ; hehas fine hard hoofs, pretty good legs 
and muscles, his color is white and he is about 
14} hands high; Mr. Moore has named him 
Washita, the river on which he was caught. The 
other stud from an accident in one of his legs, he 
was obliged to leave with Lieut. Gatlin at Little 
river on the Canadian. He is also white, and 
about the same size as Washita. Mr. Moore de- 
scribes him as far superior in bone, muscle and 
appearance to the horse he brought in; he has 
named him Blue Water, being the river he was 
caught on, and intends presenting him before the 
public. 

You will see shortly an accurate description 
of these horses in the American Turf Register. 
They are both J believe eight or nine years old, 
and show the marks of many a well contested 
batile, and as they are uninjured from it, is an 
evidence J think of their superior strength. 

Major Mason when the dragoons left this, took 
with him his blooded stallion, that he purchased 
! believe of Major Donelson at Washington, and 
a mare and colt, for the purpose as I understand 
of catching wild colts, but in this I fear he may 
be deceived in one particular, and destroy the va- 
lue of the prairie horse. For if he should suc- 
ceed in bringing in the finest colt of the prairies, 
he will, by raising him on other food than grass, 
destroy his patient endurance for hard service 
without food, and running on soft ground, de- 
stroy the muscle, bone and sinew, and the hard 
flinty hoof of the prairie horse, which is deve- 


‘loped by their running in a state of nature, and 


being in continual alarm from enemies. 

Besides we know that horses running wild in 
the prairie, have to fight many a hard battle be- 
fore they are left in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
their flock, and a horse not possessing great ac- 
tirity and strength never can reach maturity.* 
This being the case I believe that Major Mason 
would do better to employ Indians to catch a 
stallion, than endeavor to raise a colt, 

With great respect, Gentlemen, 

I remain, your ob’t serv’t, 
D. S. MILES. 





[* What better guarantee could there be for the propa- 
gation of the qualities most desirable in the horse*] 


Wuimsicat Horse.—There is a very fine 
horse in the possession of Sir Henry Meaux & 
Co. the eminent brewers, which is used as a dray 
horse, but is so tractable that he is left some- 
times without any restraint to walk about the 
yard, and return to the stable according to his fan- 
cy. Inthe yard there are alsoa few pigs ofa 
peculiar breed, which are fed on grain and corn, 
and to these pigs the horse has evidently an in- 
superable objection, which is illustrated by the 
following fact: ‘There is a long deep trough in 
the yard, holding water for the horse, to which 
this horse goes alone with his mouth full of corn, 





this; believing it would be acceptable to General 


which he saves from his supply. When he reach- 


es the trough, he lets the corn fall near it on the 
ground, and when the young swine approach to 


eat it, (forthe old ones keep aloof,) he int th 





seizes one of them by the tail, pops hi the 
trough, and then capers about the yard, seemingly 
delighted with the frolic. The noise of the pig 
soon briugs the men to his assistance, who know 
from experience what js the matter, while the 
horse indulges in all sorts of antics, by way of 
horse-laugh, and then returus quickly to the sta- 
ble—London Paper. 

Large Cattle—This may certify that I, the 
weighmaster of the borough of Wheeling, Va. 
did this day weigh on the public hay scales, one 
Bull, the property of John C. Hull, Esq. which 
weighed 2275 lbs.—One Ileifer Calf dropped on 
the first day of last April, as stated by Mr. H. 
which weighed 750 lbs.—One Bull Calf dropped 
on the 16th April, which weighed 637 lbs. Given 
under my hand October 25, 1834. : 

: * JOHN LAUGHLIN. 

We are assured that neither of these calves 
have been forced, they have only had their mo- 
ther’s milk and tolerable pasture. One handful 
of meal or grain has not been fed, either to. the 
cows or calves since last March. 


Wheeling paper. 


[From the Southern Planter.} 
BRIMSTONE FOR CATTLE. 


Dr. Barilett——lt is probably not known to 
many of our farmers that Brimstone is valuable 
for cattle iri keeping them from ticks. These 
vermin are,not only filthy in their appearance, but 
an injury to cattle. A piece of Brimstong as 
large as a grain of corn, well pulverized, given in 
a little salt, will cause them to drop off, and pre- 
vent others from getting on for eight or ten days: 
I consider Brimstone as necessary for a Cow in 
the summer, as Salt. JACOB. 











[From the same.] 
CAUSES OF DEGENERATION #8 CATTLE. 


Dr. Bartlett.—I have often heard farmers say - 
that their Stock appeared to decline in spite of 
all the feed they could give. This does not de- 
pend on food for a remedy; itis something found- 
ed in nature. Any species of animal nature will 
decline in a few generations when propagated by 
the same family blood. If they would know the 
remedy, they must change their breeders, in part 
only ; for instance, no bull nor boar should be al- 
lowed to range in the same neighborhood more 
than three years, a bull more especially. ‘This is 
verified by the numerous andhealthy calves in a 
new country. It is, however, owing in part, to 


good range as well as a cross of blood. 
JACK FARMER. 





Tne Cooks anp Puysicians.—A certain phy- 
sician when he visited his rich and luxurious pa- 
tients, always went into their kitchens and shook 
hands with their cooks. ‘My good-friends,’ said 
he, ‘Il owe you much, for you confer great favors 
on me. Your skill—your ingenious and ae 
art of poisoning, enables us medical men to ri¢ 
in carriages ; without your assistance we should , 





go on foot and be starved.’ 





























ae GARDENER. 


¥ [From the Florist’s Manual.]} 





TRANSPLANTING. 


Transplanting is the changing of the localities 
of entire plants. It is effected by disengaging the 


roots from the soil, and placing them in new situ-. 


ations favorable to the growth and developement 
of the plant. 

To accomplish this successfully it is desirable 
that the roots be preserved fresh and entire. 

The proper seasons for transplanting ornament- 
al and other trees and shrubs, are the spring and 
fall. Generally in October and November of the 
latter period, and March and April, of the former. 
It is commonly best in colder latitudes to remove 
the more delicate shrubs and trees in spring, but 
where the climate is not so severe the autumn is 
preferable. In the latter case, the winter is not so 
likely to prove injurious to them. 

Those which are natives of countries equally 
cold and rigorous, with the one to which they are 
removed, may be transplanted either in the spring 
or autumn, indiscriminately. Such as are natives 
of warmer climates, and have become acclimated, 
by culture, to higher latitudes, may be transplant- 
ed in spring. They ought to have every advan- 
tage that the warm season can afford, previous to 
their exposure to the rigours of winter. 

Plants transferred to a less favorable climate, 
should be removed at a period most favorable for 
them to support the change without injury. De- 
licate trees, when transplanted in spring, form 
new roots, that take firm hold of the earth during 
summer, Their roots become established in their 
posffion, so that there is far less prospect of inju- 
ry, from the severities of winter. It is a matter 
of little consequence, however, at which of these 
seasons the hardy kinds are removed. 

Plants, when taken from the earth to be trans- 
ferred, should be removed: with much care. 
Should any injury be sustained by loss or a mu- 
tilation of a part of the roots, the whole body 
of the plant, together with the roots, may be im- 
mersed in fresh water during a period of twenty 
or thirty hours, previous to setting it in the earth 

in. 

The top is to be lessened in proportion to the 
loss the roots may have sustained. Otherwise 
the plant will perish from a loss of its wonted nou- 
rishment. The ordinary quantity of root being 
diminished, the exhaustion from eraporation 
will be greater than the obsorplion of the remain- 
ing portion of root, so that the plant will die by 
transpiration. 

October and November, after the first frosts 
have arrested the progress of vegetation in woody 
perennials, is recommended as a proper season 
for Transplanting them. Some are of the opin- 
ion, that the Peach, Plum, Cherry, and most ever- 
greens, succeed best when transplanted in spring. 

Any trees, even the most «lelicate, may be suc- 
cessfully transplanted in autumn, if a little protec- 
tion be afforded them by covering the root during 
the first and most trying winter. Where com- 
plete success is hoped, it is best to shift their lo- 
cality in the fall, if possible. 

The protection of most trees, shrubs, and woo- 
dy plants, may consist in spreading a few inch- 


THE FARMER, AND GARDENER, 








es of litter from the stable around the trunk and 
over the roots. 

Moss from the meadow and ever-green boughs 
are highly. recommended for the protection of del- 
icate plants. They are not liable to undergo de- 
composition during the winter, and thereby in- 
jure and destroy what they were designed to pro- 
tect. ‘ : 

Delicate plants are sometimes supposed to be 
destroyed by too much protection after being 
transplanted, when, in fact, they perish for want 
of it, being killed by the alternate freezing and 
thawing of the earth at its surface. This difficul- 
ty might have been easily obviated by covering 
them with evergreen boughs or meadow moss. 

When trees or shrubs are transplanted in au- 
tumn, the earth becomes consolidated at their 
roots, so that the radical fibres soon take firm foot- 
ing in the earth, and the plant is prepared to ve- 
getate with the earliest advances of spring. 

‘The excavation in the earth for the reception 
of the roots of trees and shrubs should bear some 
proportion to their size. ‘They may generally be 
made from four to six feet in diameter, and of a- 
bout eighteen or twenty inches in depth. Large 
trees will require a larger opening than this, and 
small ones not so large. 

The yellow or sub-soil.where they are to be 
located may be thrown out, and replaced at bot- 
tom with a fine mould, intermixed with a portion 
of good manure. 

Trees transplanted should stand two or three 
inches deeper in the earth than they stood previ- 
ous to their removal. In no cases should the ex- 
tra depth exceed this. 

‘The radical fibres are to be spread horizontal- 
ly in their natural position, and the soil intimate- 
ly blended with them and compacily pressed a- 
bout the trunk and over the roots. 

No manure should be permitted to come in 
immediate contact with the roots, though it 
should be plentifully placed about them on all 
sides. Should it touch them, they will be likely 
to sustain injury and rot. ‘Ge 

The ground, before being trodden very hard a- 
bout the roots, is to be plentifully moistened by 
pouring water about the plant. 

In transplanting Evergreens, it is generally re- 
commended, previous to treading tlie earth about 
their roots, to pour several gallons of water a- 
bout the trunk, and, after filling in with earth, to 
finish by treading it as hard as possible for the 
space of halfan hour or more. This would be a 


ever kind. 

June has been considered by many as the best 
month for transplanting annuals that are cultivat- 
ed as FLornists’ FLowers, and September most 
suitable for transplanting biennials. 

In transplanting plants of every description it is 
desirable thatas much earth as possible be remo- 
ved with the roots. If this be done, there will 
be less danger of their suffering by the change of 
situation. 

Though moist, cloudy weather is generally 
best for transplanting, it should not be done when 
the ground is very wet. The earth should be on- 
ly moderately moist, otherwise it will be clammy 
and heavy. 





The operation of Transplanting is most suc- 


good rule to follow in regard to all trees of what-: 





ie ha 





cessfully. performed in cloudy ‘days, and ‘a litgs 
before evening previous to a shower. The reas 
sons for this are obvious. ff it be done when 
earth is dry and in the middle of the day, | 
require watering and shading for a consi iderable 
time ~ Aan " Ta 

If the root be small, or injured, or destitute -of 
earth when taken up, it will require that the eanh 
which is placed about it be made finer, and pregg. 
ed more firmly, and that the plant be more 
tifully watered. It will also require to be longer 
shaded. 

Plants, transferred to pots and boxes, after hay. 
ing the soil pressed firmly about them o 
sides, should also be plentifully watered and for 
some time shaded. Care is to be taken that the 
shell be placed over the aperture at the bottom of 


| 










the vessel, otherwise the plant will perish through 
a superabundance of moisture. Saturation of the 
earth, without an outlet at the bottom, will rotthe 
root and destroy the plant. 


[From Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer.] 
ASPARAGUS.—ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. 


Asparagus is a genus of plants belonging t 
the sixth class and first order, of which there are 
twenty or more species. 2. officinalis we be 
lieve is the only species which has been found 
profitable for garden culture. It is one of the 
oldest culinary vegetables, having been cultivated 
from the earliest period of gardening of whichs 
we have any particular account. 

It is a perennial, found growing in Sandy 
Plains, in the North of Europe, and also in some 
parts of England, mostly upon the sea shore, from 
which circumstance, the prejudice prevails that it 
is a marine plant and that salt applied to the beds 
is essential to its perfection. 

Asparagus delights in a deep loose loam, and 
although found in dry sandy soils, yet in this cli 
mate we think it grows more thriliy in those m 
ther moist than dry. 

There has been a prejudice among farmers, that 
has retarded the cultivation of this useful plant, 
viz: that it could uot be cultivated successfully, 
without a very considerable expense in preparing 
the beds for its reception. Formerly large pits 
were dug where it was intended to plant an aspa- 
ragus bed, these were first paved with stone, and 
after that they were filled up with alternate layers 
of manure and loam, and some even supposed 
that bones, horns and brick bats, were necessary 
to complete the preparation. Common sense 
having dispelled many of these prejudices, aspa- 
ragus is now cultivated upon the same principles 
as other plants, viz. by first making the ground 
rich and fine, and by careful dressing every year. 

There are several varieties of the garden aspe 
ragus, as the large German, the red, and green 
topped, the battersea, Dutch, large reading, & 
The large German red, and green topped, am 
considered preferable. ; 

Asparagus is propagated from seed, but is often 
increased by offsets from the oldroots. Bedsam 
thought to succeed best when set with you 
seedling plants, but the shoots will not be 
for use as soon as when set with offsets. Tht 
seed should be sown early in May, on a bed 
light rich garden soil. a 
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1s be sown quite thick, : ‘ Tue fro.Our neighbour of 
Ae Pag ry ye pfs . and allowed to | i, Robert Southwell) of preserving fruits and| _ THe Tomato. r neighbour of the Repub- te 
rep Ts Ade or ‘exrlgpin tre opeing 0 bed chock flowers throughout the whole year. It is a me- lican has furnished us With a recipe for preser a yg 
SEE aemedll some part of the gar i dieu ts thod somewhat troublesome and expensive, but this delightful vegetable, so that it can be WA 
ia eedediigphall remain, by trenching it 18 iuffhes may nevertheless be serviceable to some of our Jresh throughout the year. It was co ieated 
f deep, and mixing with a suitable quantity of ma- miEeane eaters ‘toe aap ve ros a ecg di. 
BET MIE Taos geetor beds of only two and s half Take saltpetre, one pound; Armenian bole, lady ofhis acquaintance.” , 
anh feet wide, calculated for two rows, set at 18 inch- - smyth cenencmmanen send, Cake genes me ee | pet pier ee 
e36- esdistant; others form their beds four feet wide nei ae a a Se ee seliche dik thacc dev dicm ab eon an 
len. Tadeo vows ot the sume distance. Bat of fruit, of any kind, that is not fully ripe, with the shallow dish ; then dry them in the sun, or in an 
a | ls width@he bale. ase mada, the sect stalk to each, and put them, one by one, into a oven. After drying, they should be placed in an 
is steed at Mnnst 18 inches detent fens wide-mouthed glass, laying them in good order. | 2" situation, to prevent their moulding. Jn this 
tA 742. and chould be placed neerly on 0 lo- Tie over the top with an oil-cloth, carry them way they may be kept, ready for the stew pan, at 
a p vewith the ncn ett ee a hg, age dry cellar, and set the whole upon a bed of all seasons of the year.”—Cin. Mirror. 
Tiiienaiased upen the bade they choad be oo- the prepared matter of five inches thick, in a box. G 
- the yered over, about four inches deep with fine loose ro von ery . - vin =e & ane The o ren ay sad at ee 
of SE. Sho. don your afer coking exgunges preparation, and Jet it be four inches thick all|7 ‘he committee appointed by the Worcester 
ugh inte cllewed 6 grow sitectetian and in| ov the top, and all round its sides. Flowers Agricultural Society upon the swinish multitude, * 
‘the Seal after the froet has killed the ae ron are to be preserved in the same sort of glasses, are eloquently describe their enviable condition : 
tthe should be cut off, and the beds covered over three ong wagner taguccmggl Ra selon dv nay reogy T ean ney 0 to line like causdenen aa 
or four inches thick with stable manure. In the apaeer a eee aoe amp GAS ‘an Mae we hoes Se tess te: mates rae ‘ta > 
spring following, the manure should be made penetra dmc selmee ; + tonen by be weefit'in lie and exeelae 
a ang a fork, but allowed to remain upon the “ death. 1 rrltcngh ft io not permed Sie ' 
bed, that the young shoots may be blanched, a ; ‘api j 5 
greater length. The soil and litter should ever MISCELLANEOUS. we egos bleesing F oaks cf” Pree 
g to be kept six or eight inches thick over the crown i ities, ion, 
are of the roots. When good strong plants are set, he i a ae ES imer’hint, Cha, 
be- they will produce shoots, fit for cutting, the second Rive Breav.—Bread made of wheat flour ‘ hed tadiy' in coming, by hoagie Op 
nal year after setting. The young shoots may be whem taken out of the oven or skillet is unpre- eon > carly in the morning, by Seing Sam day 
the eut until the middle of June, after which they pared for the stomach. It should go through a pen i replied, as he turned again't9 Rie 
ated should be allowed to grow up for seed. In se- change, or ripen before it is eaten. Young per- aa i to ecidens flomn om tanpaatial CommaaSal 
hichs § lecting plants for setting, none should be used anme, ar pemane ih Ce eniapennes a0 Segerene that & cosa) anon, anaey, Gol Ghed S 
which has nota good crown or bud, as the latteral health, may eat bread immediately after being ae ne wieot een be clan oak Ga 
indy roots or those desiiiute of buds will not sprout ss ory oc sensible injury from it, but}™" wee ahs eh, a ee, ee 
on th Mies elk eeetle | .| weakly and aged persons cannot, and none can , . 
ham years gale log main in the ground many | .4¢ such without doing harm to the digestive or- Cnoreits— Wé porcsive by Ge pees 
at it In cutting asparagus, care should be taken not |." Bread after being baked goes through a oan cai tm coneoal anetioan of Gar ae 
beds to injure the buds upon the crown which are change similar to the change in newly brewed We crane eS ak ee con ares 
dose to the lower end of the shoot; for this beer, or newly churned buttermilk, neither being ten ey et ae See that the 
and purpose a knife with a narrow point should be noahy was eer Ge change. Duwing te sweeties teed me sete wee: CH 
cli- used which should not be allowed to go as deep oe ae See ee ra never ‘iooke oe ch ni pl rye nish: 
) Ta as the buds. When a bud of asparagus is well carbon, or unhealthy gas, and imbibes a large in oe individeals i always paoestel 
hat planted, it will continue to produce well for 12 ee vd — “ anal cas ee am. So ern 7 ¥ — sug 1 he 
t SI cieietin, sonal exten dich according to the computation of the physicians in ‘ . : of os ear 
ta 238 eur and when itis food hat the shot tsnion ong ore aurient nie when| gt ene dni cecr i soul imme 
illy, "fore the old one is taken up, that the family may |"? than it has when just out of oven. It not intely checked, by Chien SS ae 
ring be constantly supplied with this wholesome ve nd only has more nutriment but imparts a much umn Lontaneshsiine, 
pits table. 8* | greater degree of cheerfulness. He that eats old We spun Som cone knowsnigs, and we 
spe- bread will have more animal spirits than he would with thet this prengangs GSS er oo eae i: 
and The Savannah Georgian states that John Cou- wens Ee te ant wei aeie ; the di ree So wo Me he at j 
ETE dm. fine. of St. Simons, has ‘on his plantation) Breed, se before observed, discharges carbon! ogg Maat the ssalady ay ontalaty 60 ata: Ma 
sed about fifty date trees. A specimen of the fruit and inthihes exygee. One thing is connection by “ tin ths. darian “Emotes ant Gee | 
sary was recently sent to Savannah, which is thus de- with this thought should be particularly noticed = h id a. ee purga- 
-_ anmibed: by all housewives. It is, to let the bread ripen a ye aa rs Giepoeite’ righ cangerone mipats 
spa- te, aieptineen tefiees we @ . . , | where it can inhale the oxygen in a pure state. . . when © CAS ae 
ples golden amr is pendant ie pe mtg gr tag Bread will always taste of air that sur mane te di 9 in seurving the warcuth of Gas aaa 
und eight, at the extremities of slender stems, about a while ripening—hence it should ripen where the} ; fallabl i. cine Gn te 
ear. foot and a half long, which radiate from the a it should never ripen in a cellar, Phil Ga ot amecting. Set ee 
spor extreme of the branch of the tree. The stem is|2°" ™® close cupboard, nor in a bed-room—The wel an a ee 
een free of fruit for full a foot; it, like the fruit, is of or a of a cellar or a cupboard never CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
ko. @golden color. The whole number of dates on should enter into and form a part of the bread| New Catalogue—Our Price Current—Baltimore Mar- 
és Titi, emcusted te chant tte hunteed.-~1*" The writer of this article has eften| ket—Live Stock and their food—Clover of: sorts—Prepar- 
; The fruit is not yet ripe. Inside it is firm and eaten bread of this kind, and has felt: strongly Cheer Donen 4 Wheat, fffoct of Marsh Mod : 
fen fleshy, with a sub-acid, but not a disagreeable disposed to lecture the mistress of the house on Vegetation —Free Schools—Judge Buel’s ato a . 
pee tin % a roe of keeping be in a me — ane ~“~ frogs. Pasties ene —one in Maine— 
k ae , ere. Every man and woman ought to know | German Geese— Yount 5 St ecture concluded—Osage 
od raising a large a coy gma | that much of health and comfort daniedn upon eee sess» <i amg Horse—Large: Celtle- 
rh a the method of preparing their food. Bread should pata nore Phpeictene—Tranaplanttey mee ee hey 
a Preservation of Fruits and Flowers—The be fish, well baked and properly ripened, before | Date and Olive in Georgia—. reset vatiéa of Fraite 
, London Alas gives the following method (from haart wad Happinces of the Hog—Cho Toaee—Dily 
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_ BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 
GF These Prices are carefully corrected every Monpay. 
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Foll Merino, ........s06. . 
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| per. | PRom| To 
Brawpy, JO,..2eceescevecevece gallon. $9 86 >— 
Mitscsgesexppeseseeel “Ss os a 
Beams, white field, .....--++++++++|bushel.| ——| —— 
Beer, on the hoof, ...+-+++++++***|100lbs.| 4 . 5 00 
. Conn, llow PPePTTTETI Tt bushe!. 4 14 
: SE cciussersseencsse “ 14 15 
OW, cocecccccccereseverers “cc 60 67 
Corton, Virginia, -----+++++++++*+|pound. 13 14 
North Carolina,..+++ssees “ 12 15 
Upland, «-+++eeeeerereees “ 14 16 
FearHers, Seeereresseeseseeseere pound. 374 40 
FLAXSEED, oocecesceeseeessseeeee*| bushel. 1 5u 
Fiovr—Best white wheat family,+-| barrel. 6 25) 6 75 
“ Do. do. batker’s-.++--) 5 75| 6 25 
Do. do. Superfine,-...|  & 5 00) 5 25 
Super Howard street,..... “ 5 121 5 25 
¥ ‘ea ‘¢ wagon price,; ¢¢ 5 00] 5 18 
City Mills, extra,....-- ---|  « 5 12] 5 25 
Do. cccccevcceceseces “ 5 00] 5 32 
Susquehanna,...-+-+++++++ “ 5 25 
“Rye, covcccseeccccerececes «“ as ae 
Grass Seeps, red Clover, .----+-+|bushel.| 5 00| 5 50 
Timothy(herds ofthe north); « § 00} 3 50 
Orchard,.«-++.-cesesesseeee| o8 3 00] 3 50 
Tall meadow Oat,..-.++0+++| 200! 250 
Herds, or red top,.+«-+++++-| 1 25 
Hay, in bulk,..---+seeeeeeeeeeeeee| ton. aut 14 0 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..---+-|pound 6 - 
“water rotted,.-...| 5 8 
Hops—first sort,...cccccccsecceeee| 6 ae 
BOCONG, oveecececcececsesecs & i 
TOLUSO, cccccccccccccccccece| 8 v Pa 
eccccccccccccevcveceseceses(Hushel 30 33 
Mosrarp Seep, Foreign,...--+++-| $ 00] 4 50 
Domestic,..-.+++ “ 5 00| 6 00 
Oats, Pee ee eeeesereseseserseeesese “cc 81 33 
On, Tinseed,.+..+eseeeeeeeeeeeeeesigallon. 93 95 
Castor. ccccccccccccccccccces se 1 5 1 62 
PEas, red eye, «-+-+++++eeeeeeeeee+/ bushel. mal << 
Black CYC, cereverevccoveeg *e 85 — 
Gy ycceccecccccccereceeces| OF uncinial  iansilia 
Praster Paris, in thestone,...-.-| ton. £94) 3 09 
Ground, ---+++++-| barrel.| 1 37) —— 
Pauwa Cursta Bean,.....-.----/bushel.| 1 50) 1 56 
Ra, oocceccccecceccececccseesees/pound. 3 4 
RYE, -seccccececccccccececeseceess|bushel. 4 69 
Tosacco, crop, common,..-...++++|100 Ibs} 4 00} 5 00 
*~ brown and red,-.-.| * 5 00l 700 
6 fine red, cccccoms.| 7 00} 9 00 
‘¢ wrappery, suitable} ‘‘ 
for segars,-++.++| 6 00] 12 co 
¢ yellow and red,...| 8 00] 12 00 
66 yellow, .ccccereees| * 13 00] 17 00 
“fine yellow,.+-.-..| ‘ | 15 00] 25 00 
Seconds, as in quality,..| 350] 5 00 
«ground leaf,...} | 5 00] 9 00 
Virginian, ...ccsccccceeee|  & 400) — — 
ee Rappahannock,..-.+-.--| “ | ——| —— 
; Kentucky, «-----seseee-} 4 00{ 900 
Waar, white, ............+++++-/Bushel.| 105] 1 14 
pteser.cossseescceree © | 100] 165 
Waisaey, Ist pf. in bbls...........\gallon., $2) 33 
‘ F- UH Whds.crcccccces “* | | $03 
‘¢ wagon price,.....} 28° 284 
Wacow Fretenrs, to Pittsburgh,.|1001bs|) —-| 1 50 
To Wheeling,.| “ ant |» 16 
* lwashed. unicash 
, Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ...|pound. 


50 te 60 24 to26 
44 6192 94 























eryat $3 per bushel. 
no 4 American Farmer 





Three fourths Merino,..... 37 4422 24 
One half Oceccccrece} - *f 133 $721 22 
Common & one fourth Meri. “ 3 83:18 20 
BONCG,.c-ccccccccccccscccee “* $31 $320 29 
PEA FOWLS. 
: ON pair 2 years old, and one pair 8 years old, for sale 
‘ at this establishment. Price $2a pair. no 4 


ORCHARD GRASS SEED. 
few bushels just received and for sale by the subscrib- 
I. l. HITCHCUCK, 


Establishment. 
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PER. | FROM.| To. 




















APPLES, cosceccccccccccccscccecess barrel. y2 5U 5 00 
BACON, hams,..+++.+eeeeeeeeee%+e*!pound.| 11 | —— 
Shoulders, .0++ ceccreeesee| 6 ant 10 
Middlings,...+.e+seeceeees] 6 ae 104 
Butter, printed, in lbs. & half lbs.) « 25 31 
Ol], eccccccccccccccccces| 86 15 22 
CIDER, cccccccccccee ecascocscccosehRasesl | =a 1 4 06 
Catves, three to six weeks old..++' each. | 4 00 | 7 00 
Cows, new inilch, «.csseceeseeeees| (22 00 (30 00 
TY, cccccccccccccccccoccces! | 9 00 112 00 
Corn MEAt, for family use,...--++ 10clbs.| 1 56 | 1 62 
Cuop Rye, cccccecccccccesece| 86 1 56 | 1 62 
EGGS,.-ccccccccccscccccccccccosces! dozen. 19 |20 00 
Fisn, Shad, salted, .....s-eceeeees! barrel.| 5 75 | 6 00 
Herrings, salted, No. 1,...-..| 475| —-— 
Mackerel, No. 1,2 & 3,606. “ | 487] 6 75 
Cod, salted,..+seeceeceeseee| cwt. | 2 50) 3 00 
LAMBS, alive, .....scccccccccccsese| each.| 1 25 | 2 00 
Slaughtered,........ss.++. quart'r| $1 50 
LARD, seseeesecesecececeessecesees pound. 10 12 
Cink Rctercresrensanesend hushel. 62 15 
PouttRry, Fowls, .....+++sese+0+0+| dozen.| —— | 2 50 
Chickens, .-sccccccscceee| “ | 1:75) 2 00 
Ducks, .cccccrocccccccce| % | ——m | 2 50 
PoTaTOEs, Irish,...sseeeeeceeeeeee hushel.| 45 56 
Sweet,..e seccccccccce| * 62 15 
NE od ccangccacamacoes damn’ se 50 5 
VEAL, fore quarters,..+++++++++++0+|pound. 7{—— 
ge ggeerennecins: ge~ Si —— 
a Gand Beene — eases See 
ADVERTISEMESTS 





WHITE TURKIES. 
HAVE now ready for sale several pairs of these truly 
beautiful fowls, at $5 a pair, they are of this year’s 
crop. I. |. H-TCHCcCK, 
oc 21 American Farmer Establishment. 
W OC IL. 
YMAN REED & CC. Co amission Merchants, No. 
6 S. Charles street, B.itimore. Md.—devote particu- 
lar attention to the sale of WOOL. All consignments 
made them will receive their particular attention, and lib- 
eral advances will be made & hen required. May 29. 


AGENCY FOR TREES, &e. 











a subscriber respectfully ofers his services to bis 
customers and the public generally, as agent for the | 
procurement of Fruitand other Trees. It nity not be ge- 
nerally understood or duly considered, that few nurseries , 
contain all i inds of trees in equal perfection. One, for | 
instance, 1s celebrated for its fine apple trees, another for | 
its peaches, and a third for its plums or pears, while | 
scarce any of them can make up a collggtion of al! kinds | 
of trees of the best quality. In this i the subscnb- | 
er flatters himse!f that he possesses peenliar advantages. | 
His own nursery is not extensive or forward enough to! 
afford many trees for sale yet, and his acauaintance with 
nearly all the most eminent nurserymen in this country, 
and of the peculiar excellencies of their respective estab- | 
lishments enables him to select from them all, probably a | 
better collection of fruit trees than any one of the:n can} 
furnish. Trees ordered from any particular nursery, or to | 
be selected by me, will be charged at nursery prices and | 
10 per centcommission added. Orders onght to be fur- | 
warded immediately, and all confided to the subscriber's | 
agency shall receive his best attention. | 
I. I. HiTCUCOCK, 
\mer. Farner Establishment, 
BULBOUS ROOTS. | 
YACINTHS, Tulips anda general assortment of | 
Bulbous Roots, suitable for the present season, fur | 
sale low at this establishment by 
Oct. 28. 


Cct. 14. 











I. I. HITCHCOCK. 

BAKEWELL RAMS. | 

WO Bakewell Rams of good size and quality, for | 

sale bya farmer near Paltimoreat $20 each. Apply | 

I. I. ‘HITCHCCCK, © | 

American Farmer Establishment, | 
WANTED, 

T the American Farmer Establishment, ORCHARD 

<4 GRASS SEED, for which the highest price will be 

paid; also, CLOVER SEED and TIMOTHY SEED 





to 
oc 28 











will be either bought or sold on commission, b 
Sept. 16. I. I. HITCHCOCK. 





PUPPIES. 
EVERAL YOUNG POINTERS of. the 
‘J bleod, will be old enough for sale, earl 


in Nes» 
vember. Also several pouns GREY HOUND = 
fiom the pair sent from FE ‘ 


urope to the president Of the 
U.S., and by him presented to this establishment a 2 


very best 







Also one SLUT, one year old, from m 









slut, by a very fine imported Pointer. She appearstg ” 
have the Pointer’s nose and the shape and agilit of the 
greyhound—color black. et : 








pS care a he 
MORUS MULTICAULIS. - 
FETHE subscriber has on hand a few hundred of 
celebrated Tree, unrivalled ip the quality of ity 
leaves as food for the silk worm, fur’ Which he is ready to 
receive orders (accompanied hy the cash) with i 
directions for the delivery of the trees on or afler the §» 
of Nov. next. Price 50 cents cach, $5 per dozen, or 
per |.ua red. 

The success and ease with which this tree is Propagat. 
ed, the extraordinary quic' ness of its growth, the supers 
ority of its leaves over all others for the silk culture, ang * > 
its uncommon Juxuriance and beauty, altogether Tecomet 
mend it to the favourable notice of every farmer asa most 
valuable acquisition. I. 1. HITCHCOCK, 

aug. Amer. Far. Estab, 








+e 


AGRICULUTURAL IMPLEMENT MANU-~ 
FACTORY. 

HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully informs his friends # 

and the public, that he has on hand, and intends to j 
keep, a general assortment of his PATENT PLOUGHS; 
also, an assortment on the principle of his recently PAT- 
ENTED PLOUGH, which are acknowledged by those 
who have used them to be the best and the chea 
ploughs now in use. He mannfactnres HARRO 
CULTIVATORS, CORN-S EL: ERS, THRASHING 
MACHINES, and other articles in his line; which, he. 
trusts he can furnish ofas good qnality, and at as reason- 
able prices as they can be furnished at any other estab- 
listiment in Maryland. He will, from his own Foundry, 


supply manufacturers with all kinds of Castings of the 
j J 7 


best quality metal, for Thrashing Machines of varioas 
powers; together » ith other Castings for Agricultural Im- 
plements. te will purchase, or receive on account, amy 
quantity of old iron. 

CAUTION. 

Iron Founders, Manufacturers and others, “ho teal 
in or use the article, are hereby notified that the anbserie 
ber has recently ob’ained Letrers Parent for an Tite 
provement on the Plough, which improvement consists of 
a peculiar form of share, which embraces botha share and 
tivo points, and is susceptible ofa reverse application, and 
self-sharpening by the reversion of such application. A 
definite description or knowledge of the improvement 
may be had on application to the subscriber, or any Of 
his agents. Every infringement on his invention, either 
by manufacture or sale without authority, will be sub 
ject to the rigor of the law. 

RICH'D. B. CHENOWETH, 

P. S.—At his old stand, near Front and Ploughman- 
streets, ncar Baltimore-street Bridge, or at Jno Gildea’, 
old Cheapside. Sep. 2—4t" 


(RAPE ViNEs.—-The subscriber will receive orders 
for VINEs from Mr. Herbemont’s Narsery, till thé 

15th of November. » ” 

Forextensive cultivation in this climate there is mo 
grape so valuable as the Herbement. But little inom 
to many esteemed foreign varieties for the table, it® 
eq tal to any of them as a Wine grape, and surpasses them” 
in the important qualities of abundant bearing and 
ance of frost. 


Persons in any part of this State,the District <a 








bia, and in some partsof Virginia and Pennsylvania : 

avail thernselves of this agency.—Price in Baltimore wt 
1000 Vines, $100: for 500, $62 59; for 100 do gi5. | % 

Oct. 28 At. G. FITZHUGH, dr, 
“a 
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